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SKETCH FOR A FIFTH ACT. 

Paul Sampson seated himself in front of George— 
face to face with him, where the mo@mlight fell, in flashes, 
upoa the black shadow of a large tree, as the wind shook 
it. He sat on the turf resting his head upon his hands, 
with his eyes fixed upon George,—the very eyes that had 
haunted him from his boyhood ; looking out from every 
dim wood, and every white fog, and every swift smoke, 
that he had ever seen,—and looking up from the bottom of 
every lake or pond, that he had ever drifted over, in all 
his life. ‘They sat, for a while, in profound silence,—as if 
each were wondering, in his own heart, how the awful 
conference would begin. 

George took up the pistols without knowing it: Samp- 
son smiled. George started ; and replaced them—saying, 
I pray you—Paul Sampson—tell me the secret of your 
power over me. I am afraid of you, even here. 

I cannot. 

Cannot ! Would you refuse me that smal) satisfaction, 
why have you so hated me? What havel ever done to 
you—Paul Sampson ? 

My name is not Paul Sampson. 

You loved me once, I believe ? 

You! 'The reply was accompanied with such a look of 
withering derision, that George hung his head before it, 
and silently, unobservedly clenching the pistol, sat playing 
with the lock. 

After a few moments, Panl rose to go away. But 
George rose up too, and stood in his path. 

Don’t leave me, Sir, said he—I—I—I am very calm 
you see—very—but—you see this pistol ? 

Well —what of it? 

Nothing—move a foot further, and I will shoot you 
throug the head—that’s all. 

Are you a good shot ? 

You do not believe what I say. Try me, if you dare. 

,Dare—pho! pho! but never mind that, I will stay 





with you nevertheless. I like your company—but, if you 
mean to frighten people—don’t bark—bite first—One 
word, however—don’t go too far. Iam not easily pro- | 
voked—but—observe what I say, if you please—you will 
have no time for your pistol, if you trench upon what I 
call my dignity. 

Thank you Sir. We understand each other now. Do 
you never relent—never ? 

I shall not answer that question—proceed. 

Have you never wavered, nor shook? Do you never 
feel pity—nor compunction, remorse nor shame? I could 
almost forgive you, after all, if I knew your true motive. 

Look to yourself ; judge for yourself, and by yourself. 
You are a pupil of mine—She was another—you had 
better lay down the pistol—it my go off before you 
know it. 

I wish it would—Fool ! 

Ah! 

Fire, if you will !—I do not even shut my eyes you see ; 
nay, fire, if you can! 

I cannot. I cannot bear the look of your awful eyes— 
I see a spirit in them. 

Very well—to work then. Yow were my pupil. Em- 
ma was my pupil ; you have known many others. 
said they? Do LI everrelent? Do you see any thing? 

No—but I hear the water below us moaning with a 
human voice. I wonder how you can bear to mention her 
name—you, her destroyer. 


You loved her, pity you, poor boy—you, 





we ee eee 


love a creature, a wanton, who—I’ll trouble you for one 
of those pistols, before we proceed any further. Some ac- 
cident may happen else—you seem to be in a bad way for 
parleying temperately, 

Take it—said George, flinging one at his head. Paul 
picked it up ; shut the pan, looked warily at the flint, and, 
after sending home the rammer, measuring the charge on 
the outside—and knocking the powder into the pan, de- 
sired him to proceed. 

Then you did not love Emma, after all. 
disturb you? 

Yes—for a day or two, 

For a day or two! Unhappy girl! And was it for 
this—this—that thy deep laid scheme—thy caution, thy 
foresight, thy awful perseverance. O, Emma, Emma ! 
Yes ! for a day or two ! 

A little louder, if you please. You seem to have 
been both under some extraordinary delusion with re- 
gard to each other. Emma always loved you—she nev- 
er loved me. I knew this from the first. She was too 


Did her death 


proud, much too innocent—altogether too good, ever to 
|love me. 


She deceived herself. The agitation she felt 
with me was not love—it was terror, grief, solicitude. 
When I came to resolve on your ruin, I was glad of this. 
Had she loved me—she would never have loved you suffi- 
ciently for my purpose. As it was, her power over you, 
was my power over you. You were two spoilt children. 
You were my pupils you say—true—but who made you 
what you were? Not I. The elements of death and 
mischief were all ready to my hand. All that I did, be- 
fore the blast of darkness went over my heart, however 
well-intended at the time, only helped on your destruction, 


treachery. 
Treachery !—to you—you ! 
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loud voice, crying—Paul Sampson—Paul Sampson—Paul 
Sampson ! 

Paul Sampson !—Paul Sampson !—answered the far-off 
shore, like a great spirit lamenting beyond the waters, 

Paul arose ; and would have upheld himself sturdily, 
but he could not; he was wounded—and reeled away, 
while the frightful, stern steadiness of his face, neither al- 
tered nor abated, even to the verge of the precipice. 

Hither !—said the prophetess—hither, thou man of 
blood !—hither—Look upon the boy, answer me—Who is 
he? 

Paul moved up to the dead body with a look of derision 
—and would have set his foot upon the head thereof, but for 
the prophetess who shrieked and put him away,—com- 
manding him off, with a voice that thrilled his very 
blood. 

Leave me, witch, leave me, cried he. 

Witch ! Witch! There’s many a true word spoke in 
jest, Paul Sampson—Look at me ; Do you know me? 

No—begone—leave me. 

Thou liest. Nay—never lift thy hand to me—thy pow- 
er is gone. Thy father—he, who in begetting thee, thou 
whelp of the wilderness—sinned beyond the mercy of 
God, thy own father,—he, it was, that made my child a 
mother—or a murderess—a self-murd a——So ! it 
breaks upon thee, does it !—Even then, at that hour, fell 
my curse upon him. It hath bore him down—him, and 
his whole household. He has gone forth upon the winds, 








after I altered my plans. But why dwell upon this? Her || 


| piece-meal—an outlaw, and a pirate. And as for thee— 
look, look ! 

Saying these words, the woman went upto the body 
| Once more ; and lifting it aside found the papers. The 
|seals were unbroken, the envelope only had been tom 
off. When she saw that, she too, became dizzy and faint. 





I loved her—I do not deny that ; but I loved her most 
at the very time I discovered her design of sacrificing me to | 


|| der-clap to me. I had never felt so before. I was half 
ready to bury myself alive, when I found that she was 
absolutely dead—poor Emma—if I ever loved any earthly 
| thing sincerely, it was that pure and—pshaw !—babbling 
| to a boy—-the worshipper of a wretched harlot. 

George put his hand once more upon the pistol, without 
speaking a word, and levelled it—but his aim was un- 
steady. 

What are you at ?—Oh—Ah—I understand you. But || 
you are foolish to contend with me, now. Lay aside your 
pistol for a moment or two, and compose yourself ; let us 
talk over the matter coolly. 

Peace—peace—I am growing blind—I hear footstepsp— 
are you ready ? 

Ready ?—Yes—fire. 

The pistols rang together ; and George rolled over upon 
the grass. The bark flew from a tree behind Paul, who 
knew not that he himself was wounded. 

A loud shriek followed, and a woman came tearing 
through the bushes. She went up to the body of George. 
The aim had been fatal. He was dead. He never 
moved hand nor foot, after he fell and rolled once over 
upon his back. The ball had lodged in his heart. 

The woman lifted up the body, and shut the eyelids, 
and let it sink down again, gently and reverentially upon 
the turf; and then standing upright, in the dead silence of 








with your chivalrous heart, brim full of romance,—you to 
. 


the place, she called out the name of the murderer, with a 
o) 


| Packet with convulsive hands. 


| 





|After a struggle she sank down, and wrenched open the 
The moon shone directly 


‘upon the place. The long tresses of a woman, wreathed 


you. Was Ta man, to brook that? Was I to be so baf || shout with light blue ribbon, were in the paper, She 


fled by a child ?—I foresaw the catastrophe. I could have } | pulled them out, and shook them, till they streamed away 
prevented it ; and yet, when it came, it was like a thun- Va the river-breeze. 


| Hair, hair—whispered Paul,—attempting to stoop down, 
|and look at it, with a black, mortal agony creeping over 


|! his face. 


Ay—hair—hair—braided with a blue ribbon, Paul, cried 
the woman, reaching it impatiently toward him. 
| Whereat, he grappled with her, lifted her up—staggered 
‘blindly to the precipice, and held her over the water ; 
| while the beautiful hair streamed out in the moonlight, and 


|| the blue ribbon rustled—in her clenched hand, and her 


own white, shining hair, was like a glory about her face. 

Tell me, said he, in a whisper, that might have been 
heard on the opposite shore, while the woman pointed at 
him, with both hands, as if she were reaching at his throat, 
| tell me—there is but one moment witch—devil—between 
| you and eternity—whose hair is that? 

That—set me down, Paul Sampson, till I have got my 
breath, and I will tell you. Then, do with me as you 
like ;—or, if you choose—drown me now. I care not. 


He then sat her away ; drew forth from his own bosom 
a little book, in which was a forelock of hair plaited on 
a leaf, and appeared to be comparing it with that which 
the old woman held, while it rose out flashing in the wind. 
I cannot see plainly, said he ; they seem to be nearly of a 
colour, but speak—speak—whose hair is it? 

It is the hair of Margaret Lewis. That, which you 
have, is a part of the same. It was taken from her on her 
bed of travail, shorn by these very hands. 



















my throat—let me go—a—a—stand further off I say ! 

Thy throat—I am not near thee. It is not my hand— || 
not mine—miserable man—I am not near thy throat—It is 
the hand of the Evil One ; or of thy Maker ! 

Let go, I say—let go—I have only one word more to 
say—Let go ! or by all the angels above, I will tear you, | 
limb from limb. Off with your little iron hands—off—off | 
—and speak to me ! who is that boy? | 

We begin to understand each other now. Go nearer, 
Paul—nearer—what are you afraid of—He is dead ; now 
—absolutely dead. The hand of the Almighty is upon | 
him—and upon his father. 

His father—said Paul, moving dizzily away, ina con- | 
trary direction. ‘The woman sprang forward, and stood | 
over the dead body.—This way—this way—cried she : | 
Put thy’ proud foot— 
now—if thou canst—upon his fair head. Ay, ay—lift 
thyself, hither !—stand upon this bosom, now, and crush it | 
— if thou hast the power ! Why dost thou shiver and falter ? | 
It is only a poor boy—only poor George—only the poor | 
crazy boy—art thou afraid! It is only the dead body of | 
a child—Yea—Yea—cover thy face, if thou wilt—cover | 
it, white man ! 

Who is the boy—for the love of truth, woman !—He is | 
the boy of Margaret Lewis and Paul Sampson—her child, | 
your child—hers and thine, thou man of blood. 

He moved not, spoke not, breathed not, in reply. 
his arms fell, and the hair dropped out of his hand. 

1 swear it—I—his Indian mother ! 


I believe it—I know it—I—I—lift him up, good mother 


this way, thou implacable man! 


But 


forehead--poor boy---poor boy---It is, indeed---I-—I-—I | 
and you--you are the mother of Hoop-Snake—I know 
you, now !—His voice was like the voice of a little | 
child, in supplication, hardly audible-—-faint—heart-broken. 

The mother—no—the grandmother. 





And who-—who=es he spoke, his eyes closed—and he ] And the papers that lay there ; and the shining brown 
threw out his arms, like a falling man, stay—stay—do not || tresses were all wet with the blood of men: yea, the 
leave me yet—nor look at me so—or—or—let go of brown hair of the dead 


|| precipice and pit-fall, in the chase of their victim—think- 


| preserved them. It was from his immediate successor, 





] bless your Father in heaven that you have been spared so 





to believe that these men desire to speak the truth. 
—let me look upon his face—higher—higher !—I cannot | The safest and best sermon after all, other things 


stoop—I dare not—higher—I am going---let me kiss his || 


; || faith. 
And you—you—I see it all, now, you are the woman || 


that brought me the hair-—in the wood. | 


You are the— || without repenting of and forsaking our sins, is not 
yes—I—yes, yes--I believe it all—poor Margaret—poor || faith. No man is called to the exercise of such belief. | 
George--he is the child of our love---these throes-—these | we - : 
| without submitting to their authority, and conform- | 


—a-—a--— 


It was all over with him. ‘The strength of his blood | 
had all run out of his body : he reeled away,—-and, be- \| 


fore the Indian woman could put out her hand, or utter a | 
cry to save him, he went over the precipice, like a drunk- 
en man. 

She screamed and ran after him, and fel] upon her hands 
and knees, and crept, fearfully, to the bank ; and looked 
over. The body fell, with a heavy, dead plunge, into | 
what looked like another sky,—-a low, dismal sob or 
two, followed—a little thrashing of the water—a sullen 
deep roaring afar off, as if the tide rose and retreated from 
it, and all was over. 

The Indian woman fell asleep where she’sat, overcome 
with insupportable drowsiness: and, when she woke, it 
was all dark and still about her. The woods were full of 
immoveable, naked, stern Indians, and wild animals. But 
never a sound was heard---neither chiding, nor baying. 
The dogs lay about, under the trees, like the shadows of 


what had been. It grew darker—darker and darker every | 


moment : so that she began to gasp for breath—-one breath 
more—only one.-—A little while ; and the hands of the 


good old priest were upon her ; and she died, like one, | 


going to sleep, very pleasantly, at the end of a long 


|| ers, for having such belief, and nothing better.” 
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th bandoned by her in the 
hour of child-birth, were wet, after many years—at the 
same hour-—in the heart blood of the father and the child. 
How mysterious are the doings of heaven. How blindly, 
yet, how confidently walk the men of the world, over 





ing to do their own will-——even while they are toiling only 
for the accomplishment of God’s providence. 
The Catholic priest got possession of the papers, and 


Father Jean Pierre, Vernet, that I obtained a copy. Read 
it-—ye that have erred in the morning of your days ; and 


long. 














SECTARIAN DISCOURSES. NO. IV. 
TRINITARIAN, 


The next are two discourses by Mr. Puetps, 
Haveruit1,(1) stitched together in the same cover, 
and are much of the same character as the last, | 
save that they are somewhat more youthful, fervid | 
and peculiar. Our preachers are decidedly the best 
writers we have—would they were the best speak- 
ers. But, bad as our other speakers are, they are the | 
worst. 

By one passage only, and that is hardly a line, do | 
we discover that Mr. P. is Trinitarian. If it could | 
be so, without a betrayal of his duty, I could wish | 
that line were out. Men may believe as they like ; | 
but more good will be done by teaching those 
truths, which are not, than those which are doc- 
trinal. Truths 1 say ; because I have the charity 





being equal, is that, through which nobody can dis- 
cover the sectarian. 

Here we have a powerful passage.— 

“Simply to believe that a holy, just and sove- 
reign Creator, Ruler and Judge of the Universe ex- 
ists, without acting in accordance with this belief, 
is not faith. The Bible nowhere recognises it as 
God does not require it of any accountable 
creature. Simply to believe that we are sinners, 





Simply to believe the plain truths of the gospel, | 


ing our lives thereto, is not faith. No one will ever || 
plead guilty, either at the bar of conscience, or at || 
the bar of God, for not possessing such belief. Sim- 

ply to believe that there is no wa of justifying our- | 
selves, and that Christ has suffered and died, to | 
make atonement for our sins, and has thus opened | 
a new and living way to eternal felicity, without | 
being united to him in spirit, and imitating his ex- | 
ample, and obeying his commands, is not faith. | 
Christ never enjoined such belief on one of his follow- | 
ers. He never will condemn one of them for not hav- | 
ing such belief. But O, it is to be feared, that he 
will condemn many, who profess to be his follow- 


After a page or two in the same spirit, he says— 

“It is strange, very strange, that faith and works 
should ever be separated, even in the imagination. 
To suppose their separation, is absurd. Genuine 
faith, is to believe the truths of the Gospel, and to 
act in accordance with them. This is all the mystery 
which there isin faith. Acceptable works, is to act 





| 


summer day, in the green wood,—full of years, and full | 


of sorrow. 
. * * * * 


The work was accomplished. Together had these un- 
willing ministers of the Most High gone about doing mis- 
chief, and troubling the repose of men. Together, went 


they, therefore, at the same hour, before the judgment 
seat. 


in accordance with a full belief of the truths of the 
gospel. This is all the mystery which there is in 
works. Now conceive, if you can, of their being se- 
parated. It is impossible. Their connexion is as 
immutable as the laws of the Universe. They can 
never be sundered, while interests affect the heart, 
and feeling prompts to action. When you shall see a 
son, fondly looking upon his venerable and beloved 
father, and feeling a strong filial affection for him, 
and yet never doing the least thing agreeable to that 
father, utterly heedless of his wants and indifferent to 
his requests ; then, and not till then, may you expect 
to find faith without works. Or, when you shall see a 
man, who fully believes that he has a most important 


|| ists; then, and not till then, may you 









interest at stake, and yet never opens his lips in 
are oe interest, om lifts his r to 
care of it, but is as entirely regpegions i i 
did not exist ; pe oe oar ga till then, Sy’ ‘> 
pect to find faith works. Such. anomali 

in the history of worldly affairs, would be no more 

strange, than faith without works in the history of 

true religion.” : 

And the more powerful is such writing in any 
case, for ay: Diy we any believer may subscribe to, 
But good as is—it is not to be compared with 
the following either for boldness or strength. 

“] will reverse the order of comparison. When 
you shall see a man, rational and prudent, who 
most carefully petforms all the duties of an affee.. 
tionate son, sparing no expense to secure a pleasant 
habjtation for his father, to provide for every want, 
and to gratify every wish, and who yet does not be- 
lieve that he has a father to be thus reverenced, and ta- 
ken care of, and supported ; then, and not till 
may you expect to find works without faith. Or, 
when you shall see another man, rational too, and 
discreet, who spends his time, forms his 
makes his calculations, exerts his highest efforts, 
and calls in other men to his assistance, and all in 
reference to a concern which he does not believe ez- 
expect to find 
works without faith. The absurdity in the one case 
is as great as in the other.” 

There—that paragraph is worth a volume of eve- 
ry-day discourses. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them. By correct 
knowledge of a man’s daily and habitual conduct, 
you shall know correctly of his religion—of his 


| faith. 


“ Show me a man, who is most carefully doing 
all the duties which the Bible requires of him, and 
with the spirit it requires ; and I wish not to enquire 
what he believes. 1 want no other evidence of his 
genuine faith, than his b lent and devoted heart 
—his consistent and active life.” 


How convincing, charitable and satisfactory are 
the preachers of this truth. They are a treasure to 
their people. They are not sectarians—they are 
preachers of the Gospel. 

Two or three paragraphs now, from the other ser- 
mon, by the same author, to show what his loftier 
language is.— 

“No intelligent creature in the universe is re- 
quired to confide supremely in God, simpy be- 
cause God is his Creator; but he is to do it, be- 
cause of the proofs of divine wisdom and goodness, 
which, vy he will open his eyes, he cannot but see, and, 
if his heart is not dead to every proper emotion, he 
cannot but feel.” 

- ” + + * * 


“ O, how terrible, how destructive did it seem, to 





| all that was precious to Christianity and to civiliz- 


ed man, when those countless northern hordes 
turned towards the Mediterranean the course of 
their dark waters, which, afler dashing awhile 
against the Alps, and flowing back till all the adjacent 
countries were deluged, at length broke over the migh- 
ty barrier, and poured destruction along the Halan 
peninsula !” 
* * * * * * 

“If you wish to know the real state of religion in 
any nation called Christian, you will know it v 
correctly, by ascertaining the policy of that nation’s 

overnment towards the various classes of the people. 

nder a despotism, the Protestant, the Greek and 

Catholic churches lose almost all marks of distine- 

tion but the name.” 
* + + + “ * 

“ On the contrary, where free institutions are en- 
joyed, there religion is comparatively free from er- 
ror and superstition. The Hungarian miner, the 
Prussian vassal, and the Peasant of Muscovy as far 
as the heart is concerned, are alike in their religion ; 
though the first is afraid of purgatory, the second is 
called a protestant, and the third reverences the patri- 
arch.” 

And here we have an allusion to a subject, which 
is beginning to be a watch-word throughout our 
whole country. [/—as there is much ground to 
believe, judging by what hasglately appeared—if a 























(1) Printed by 4. W. Thayer. 


party should try to bring a a union of Church 
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sath. The world is rather too wise now to be 
ed by such pretences; men too wary here to be 
butwitted even by priest-craft. 

It is worthy of notice, that religion never has 
existed in its purity, but when independent of politic- 
al institutions. nit flew with the Roman eagle, 

inioned by temporal policy, and loaded with royal 
pane <4 it could A ove to heaven. When Theo- | 
dosius, the Great, stood forth as the champion of | 
orthodoxy, and the implacable enemy of Arianism, 
multitudes received the truth, not because it was di- 
vine, but because it had the sanction of a monarch’s 
will ; and they thought their hopes of eternity sure, 
because they rejected that which the fear of death 
forbade them to believe. Even the piety, which 
had before seemed pure and heavenly, cobld not 
resist the temptation to adorn itself with earthly 
splendour. Good Father Ambrose almost lost 
sight of his Saviour, when he was called into the 
royal palace to advise the conscience of his sover- 
eign, and endeavour by means of temporal great- 
ness, to enlarge the boundaries of a spiritual king- 
dom. None have ever been promoted to high of- 
fice in the church, in consequence of their learning 
and piety, who, if political influence came into their 


4 State in this country, it will he resisted to 





hands, and they presumed to exert it, did not dis- 


honour that holy name by which they were called. |, 
Christianity from its promulgation to the present 
period, has exhibited the genuine spirit of its Author, || 


almost in exact proportion to its removal from the pat- 
ronage of government. 

“We would indeed pray, that kings and rulers 
may throw the weight of their influence into the 
true church. But let them do it as Christians—not 
as kings and rulers.” 


God bless the man for uttering such truth—and 
God will bless him ; for such truth was never more 
needed. 

A fe meddlesome, talkative, ambitious, and 
therefore unprincipled ecclesiastics have already 
been tampering with the spirit of the times. But 
wo to them, if they cross that shadowy line which 
they have already set their unhallowed foot upon. 


“It is obvious, that a republican government is 
the one under which the greatest variety of temporal 
blessings can be enjoyed, and is, therefore, the best suit- 
ed to the spirit of true religion. In a liberally consti- 
tuted monarchy, possibly there may be unlimited tol- 
eration, and learning, and intelligence, within the 
reach of all, and the barriers against vice kept suf- 
ficiently high and powerful. But, notwithstand- 
ing, there will still be an influence opposed, in some 
‘degree at least, to liberal feeling and unrestrained, 
virtuous effort, and of course will be an unnatural 
hindrance to evangelical truth. Pull down a throne 
as low as you please, by the cords of guarantied rights 
and elective privileges, and yet it will be too high for 
all the people to see themselves on a level. There 
must hang around it hereditary claims and an enno- 
bling influence, which prevent the growth of truly | 
patriotic motives and independent principles, and | 
perpetuate distinctions of rank and wealth, wholly un- 
connected with real merit. 

“ Over catholic Spain and catholic Austria, there is 
only the twilight of hope. Yet these kingdoms are 
comparatively powerless. Spain has not the least in- 
fluence on the general affairs of nations, excepting 
so far as her degraded condition excites the sympa- 
thy of beholders. Her government is as illiberal as 
superstition’s self can desire, and as weak as despo- 
tism can be, and live. It cannot even stand alone. I{t 
owes its support to a foreign arm. But the fact 
— well, that the axe, the faggot, and the gib- 

t have not destroyed that spirit, which a few 
years since burst forth and excited so much glad- 
ness among the friends of humanity. It still lurks, 
unshaken from its fp ose, in every secret place, 
gliding along the dark alleys of every city, and leaving 
traces of its foot-steps in every province and village, 
too sagacious for the vigilance, too swift for the power 
of the oppressor.” 

Ihave done. I did intend—but I have no time 
to do it pow, and perhaps it were better on every 
account to defer it until I have leisure to take up 
the volume—I did intend to finish with a review of 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. NO. IV. 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
(By a Friend.) 
Though we have not in our country the same exten- 
sive field for the cultivation of judicial, deliberative, and 


forensic eloquence, which the ancients had ; yet. we have a | 


still higher and more exalted sphere to move in—a path 
which, though it has been trodden for eighteen hundred 
years, is still fresh and fall of flowers—a mine of sapphires 


and emeralds yet to be brought out from the deep of the | 


earth, for the embellishment of mind. Before we go far- 
ther, we will express our fears that we are travelling on dan- 
gerous ground, where we shall be more likely to incur cen- 
sure than praise, for the declaration of our opinions. But, 
believing as we do, that Pulpit-eloquence is most grossly 
perverted, we are compelled to say so. The pulpit is the 
only place where the speaker may indulge his feelings, and 
utter his inmost thoughts, without fear of contradiction. 
Here, standing up as the commissioned vicegerent of God, 


and proclaiming the decrees of tle Most High, the preach- | 


er, if he believes what he says, ought to be all-powerful 
and irresistibly eloquent. Winning souls, as he says he is, 
from the ‘* deep, deep—fathomless gulf of everlasting woe,”’ 
ought not the blood to rush through his veins, and his limbs 
be seized with tremor ; ought not his words to breathe a 
flame of fire, when he is dispensing salvation to the people, 
and feeding them with the manna of heaven? If there is 
a theme to make a multitude listen with gasping silence— 
their hearts quake with fear—and the’ earth and skies trem- 
ble about them, it is the Gospel delivered by a man.who 
believes and feels what he is uttering ; who thinks that, 
peradventure, he may save an immortal from perishing for- 
ever. If this cannot make a man eloquent, what can? es- 
pecially when he sees among the sinful host, who are 
crowding to the highway of death, some dear friend— 
a father it may be, his head silvered with age—a mother 
who has looked upon him as her chief, perhaps her only 
hope—if such sights and such feelings as these, cannot 


among the people, to feed them with the bread of life, 
what can? I repeat the enquiry—-what can ? 

After all, however, the eloquence of the pulpit is the | 
lowest in our country. The advocate is far more eloquent, | 
far more impassioned, while pleading for money, than the | 
preacher, while pleading for souls. ‘There is only now and | 
then a man like Whitfield, who can or who dares to speak | 
out with the full force and energy that his belief requires. | 
The pulpit has become a place for pompous and turgid dec- | 
lamation—a place to repeat forever and ever the same say- | 
ings of the very same preachers of christianity ever since | 
the days of Constantine. Exhortations have succeeded | 
plain and lucid arguments ; and the speaker oftener attempts 
to frighten than to persuade. The audience become heed- 
less of his burning truths, served up as they are on every 
occasion, and delivered too with so little warmth and feel- 
ing.“ They become such matters of course, that few hear 
them, and nobody cares for them. The preacher ought not to 
make the future a theme for pompous language ; he ought 
never to touch it unless he feel within himself a string awa- 
kened, as by a whirlwind or a storm, for such high and holy 
subjects. 

We rejoice to see among some denominations a new spi- 
rit of pulpit eloquence appearing—a disposition to go out 
of the common track, and to instruct as well as to threaten. 
Where men have assembled together, and given themselves 
up to the guidance of a public speaker, why may he not 
range the whole circle of morality and religion? why may 
he not treat ypon subjects that will wake a spirit of enquiry 
and a thirst for information ? why may not the pulpit be 
made a store-house, around which all will delight to gather, 
both those who reverence religion as it ought to be rever- 
enced ; and. those too who scoff at its injunctions ?—a place 
where the holy may hold communion with their God, and 
the giddy feel pleasure in the weight of overwhelming 
truth? And, since we are compelled to speak out, why 








one of Dr. Beecher discourses. 
N. 


make a man eloquent, when he is brought forth from 


|| apt allusions and digressions upon various topics.(1) 






| 


ledge, where the scholar, the critic, as well as the christian, 
may drink deep of wisdom—a gathering place for the mul- 
titude, where the heart shall be warmed and the soul kin- 
dled by an enlivening spirit? If this were the case, ard our 
preachers were what they should be, people would flock in 
|| crowds to the house of God, and hang upon the words of 


} 


|| the speaker with deep attention ; not with the recklessness 
|| betrayed by auditors in general, who listen to the injunctions 
|| of heaven ; but with a holy reverence, auda love for things 
| divine. " 

We may have spoken too warmly upon this subject ; we 
|, may have gone too far in some of our remarks ; we are not 
|, among the illuminati ; we do not wish to have the Sabbath 
|| abolished, and make it a day of rejoicing—far be the time 
|| when the pestilential doctrines of the French revolution 
,, Shall poison our countrymen, and sweep over the land with 
| a deluge of blood and fire ; but we verily believe, that un- 
|| less something be done to give new interest to pulpit elo- 
|, quence ; unless some one of our aged patriarchs step for- 
i ward and set the example ; our churches will be compara- 





|| tively empty, and our preachers be obliged to pour forth 
|, their eloquence to the few. Sermons have degenerated in- 
|| to a dull and tedious uniformity of matter ; elegance of com- 
|| position, and the graces of oratory, are generally neglected. 
| In some places a stiffness of manner and awkwardness of 

gesture prevail ; in others the affected enthusiasm of the 

Puritans, or the nasal twang of Scotch Presbyterians ; in 
|; all, there is a want of that spirit which constitutes true elo- 
|, quence—a union of the rational, pleasing, and pathetic. 
| Indeed, we may say, and that too without the fear of con- 
| tradiction, that itis the mandates of imperious fashion, which 
| lead men to visit the temple of God, rather than a love to 

commune with heaven—and all this arises from that want 
|| of interest which is visible in every discourse. What has 
|| given such circulation to the sermons of French divines, 
|| but the wide and extended view they have taken of their 
| subjects? What has sent the names of Saurin and Massil- 
| Jon all over the world, but the fervor and elegance of their 
| diction, and the comprehensive eye with which they viewed 
every object ? Blair has not-hesitated to adorn his sermons 
with all the beauties of a classic style ; to polish his thoughts 
and make them palatable to men of fine taste. The great 
Dr. Doddridge, though a dissenter, and somewhat bigotted 
in his religious tenets, has not hesitated to deliver sermons 
even on public education ; and his whole life and works ex- 
hibit a wish to divest preaching of its technicalities, and to 
make it interesting and instructive. Dr. Beecher, the elo- 
quent divine of ourday, though perhaps he might recoil 
from the mode of preaching which we have suggested, yet 
in his discourses which we have seen, he delights in the lan- 
guage of power and beauty : rhetorical flourishes oceur ; 
And 
it is such things as these, which have given not only him, 
but all others, woo have attained to eminence, the reputa- 
tion they enjoy. If the preacher cannot find enough in the 
daily concerns of men, and in his own government, to in- 
terest his hearers, let him go back to the birth of christian- 
ity ; let him trace her pathway through the gloom of pagan 
mythology ; let him pore over the calamities of the primi- 
tive Christians ; the rise and progress of the Roman church 
till the days of the Reformation, when a new watch-tower 
shone out to guide men through the thick darkness—all 
these will furnish him with subjects of enquiry for life ; and 
under the hand of a master, might be made to ring with 
eloquence. 

On looking over what we have written, we find we have 
digressed somewhat from our subject ; and we are not sorry, 
since it has led to the expression of what we believe to be 
wholesome truths. But to go back to the object we had in 
view, when we began. The rhetorical schools of antiquity 
were much better adapted to the cultivation of eloquence 
than any of our modern institutions. Instructers were giv- 
en to youth ; teachers who made oratory their profession. 
By them, their young men were instructed not only in em- 
phasis, accent, and in the modulation of the voice ; but 
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may it not be made a place for the dissemination of know- 
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1) So did Dr. Payson: 80 d Channing, Pierpent, Greenwood, 
hiiveus , : N. 
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also in gesticulation and the art of pantomime.(2) They 
were taught to consider eloquence as the | of their 
lives—the only means by which they could stand in the fore- 
The very movements of their body 
were graceful and pleasing ; the look of the eye ; the tones 
of the voice were made subjects of earnest enquiry. ‘They 
also formed themselves into literary clubs to assist each oth- 
er ; to point out defects, and the manner to remedy them ; 





most ranks of honour. 


to spur each other onward by emulation and rivalry, always 
keeping in view the posts of honour, which their country held 
in reserve for the deserving and the gifted. We have no 
such schools among us—associations so well calculated to 
draw out every latent property of genius ; to make a man 
feel his own power ; to burnish him by collision with 
mightier minds. Our academies and colleges, which ought 
to be the guardians of our elocution, have suffered it to de- 
generate into mere boyish declamation ; into an affected, 
boisterous mouthing, or a kind of protracted whine. Ges- 
ticulation is with them entirely neglected ; or rather too 
much attention is paid to it. Students are taught to stand 
at first like a statue ; then, after a certain period of time, 
to extend one arm, and soon after the other, till they at last 
resemble a Catholic crucifix—and all this is done too, mere- 


jy because they have seen others do so, or else have, been || their inmost thoughts. We like also the practice of intro- 


taught so by their instructers. (3) Now this formality, 


performed without any inward stimulus, only renders the 


speaker inefficient and excessively awkward ; it puts him | 


exactly in the situation of puppets moved by wires, dancing 
their arms up and down, and ‘* wrestling with the air,” as 
if this constituted oratory, ahd could move men’s blood. 
When persons are forced to exert themselves to express their 
feelings—forced to brandish their arms hither and thither, in 
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order to comply with established rules ; to stand like the || 
boys pictured in the diagrams of the Columbian Orator, | 


now wheeling on their toes and now on their heels ; speak- 
ing must become affected, insipid, and dull. All the life 


and energy of the subject are consumed in this outward, | 


mechanical show ; feeling is destroyed ; nature is gone ; 
and nothing is left, but the tricks and trappings of the school. 

Our great orators have done much to lessen the effect of 
eloquence in this country ; they have a half-comic and 
half-tragic way of speaking ; a habit of marshalling togeth- 


er vowels and consonants, and laying an emphasis on each, | 


asif the fate of empires hung suspended on the pronuncia- | 


tion of every letter. Some lengthen and contract syllables 
at pleasure ; manufacture new rules of emphasis and ca- 
dence, quantity and accent, pause and tone, til] many have, 
to say the least of them, a decidedly original sort of elocu- 
tion. Some have a harsh, guttural way of talking, which, 
coming from the bottom of the throat, can be heard at a 
distance long before the words have come to your ears ; oth- 
ers let out their voice with a tremendous force ; it comes 
clap after clap, clash after clash, as if the lightning 
above were busy with rhetoric, and flashing forth in s0- 
phisms and syllogisms. Others work in the pathetic, and 
with half drawn sighs, with peltings and heavings of the 
heart, labour to make men weep and tremble. There are 
others too, who draw in their voice till they render it al- 
most inarticulate ; then they send out volumes of words so 


confused, and so crowded together, as to render the mean- | 


ing unintelligible. Every one has a peculiarity of his 
own ; something by which he attempts to distinguish 
himself from the crowd which gather about him ; something 
as far removed from good taste, as from the rules of nature. 

We believe that all these forms and practices were far 


removed from the oratory of the ancients. From what we 


can obtain of ancient gesticulation and elocution, they ap- |) 


pear to differ widely from the track of the moderns. More 
energy was displayed in all their discourses ; more of that 
impetuous spirit which hovers around the haunted sleep of 


(2) Every body knows the contest between Cicero and Roscius— 
to see which could express his ideas most intelligibly—the one by 
pata og ae omar by dumb show. Thus their orators could ex- 
press their thoughts two ways at the same time ; first by gest 
the deaf and dumb do, then by words, : = —* 

(3) We could mention at least one exception to these remarks in a 
Professor of Oratory in one of our institutions—a man who, by the 
way, seems to know what eloquence is; but they are true in general. 
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| genius, tearing it as with a tempest: more of those kind- 
| ling thoughts which strike upon the hearer like a voice from 
| the sky ; more of that towering strength of expression and 





| with the force of a torrent, sweeping away the little barri- 





fervor of action, which under the hands of a master, lay 
bare the human heart, strip it of its power, and make it 


| like a child, accessible and open to reproof. Ancient ges- 


ture, was beyond a doubt, far superior to the modern. And 

who will deny the effect of graceful action with any audi- 
| ence? who will venture to say that the beauty of eloquence 

may not please the eye, just as its music does the ear ? We 
| like tosee the ancients wrapping themselves up in their 
| own enthusiasm, regardless of every thing about them but 
| the dictates of their own breast, moved and acted upon by 
| Nature herself, and carried along with all the wildness of 
unaffected passion. We would not have men work them- 
selves into pathos, into frenzy and madness, till they foam 
with imaginary rage ; but we would have them, when their 
thoughts are full to overflowing, let themselves out, even 


ers of inferior men—the petty rules of oratory, which curb 
the mind in its expansion, and repress the upward motion 
of our immortal breath. For this reason we like the sup- 
plosio pedis of the ancients, as it powerfully expressed 


ducing the friends and children of criminals in mourning 








garments, as it contributed to throw a solemnity over the 
scene which could not fail to strike the minds of men with 
dread, and make them listen with attention to the orator. (4) 

Another species of writing have we, entirely unknown to 
the ancients, and indeed to any other people—our fourth-of- 
July orations. All countries have had their festivals and | 
their days of glory—days which they look back to with | 
pride and rejoicing ; but none have had an appointed time 
to commemorate the hour of their birth, the moment when 
they sprang into existence with the maturity of manhood. | 
When Greece rolled back the hordes of Persia, and stood 
with giant strength against the millions of Xerxes, her po- 
litical existence in fact commenced ; that was the day of | 
her birth ; and her orators always referred to it as the day | 
of her emancipation ; they delighted to detail the deeds of | 
those heroes who fell at Thermopyle and Marathon ; but | 
they never thought of making it a day of continual rejoicing | 
—a national anniversary to trumpet their greatness to the | 
kingdoms of the earth. Rome too hadan era to which she | 
looked back with pride ; she had reason, and she did re- 
joice when the last of the kings ended in Tarquir, the proud ; 
but she never commemorated this, with periodical triumphs 
and _boastings. 
peculiar to us ; and they might redound to the honour of our 
literature and our country, were our orators satisfied with 
moving in a proper sphere. But they are seldom content 
with walking upon the ground ; they must be off, among 
the clouds, and catch at the stars ; they must march from 
world to world in the madness of their fancy. The things 
of this earth are too light and trivial for such as they, to 
meddle with ; they must go to other spheres, realms wheel- 
ing in light, or rolling in the void of chaos. This reaching 
after something that can never be reached, produces the 
unhappiest effect ; it makes that day which ought to be the 
brightest in our national escutcheon, a memento of our lit-, 
erary thraldom. 


Though it reminds us of our national | 
greatness, it but confirms us in the bad style of bragging, 
which we have adopted and persevered in for half a cen- 
tury, with regard to our forefathers. The eulogies too, 
which are poured like a flood upon the characters of our 
revolutionary worthies are full of extravagance and affec- 
tation. You might gather from some of them, that the 
spirits of the other world were assembled together to chant 
pwans over the shades of our departed countrymen. If 
your imagination could keep up with theirs, you might see 


(4) The Irish are fond of this now. A barrister of the Four Courts, 
Dublin, being about to address a jury in favour of an orphan child, at 
the proper moment, turned round and caught up the little creature, 
and showed it to the jury, its eyes streaming with tears, its heart 
breaking with sobs. The effect was tremendous. The jury were 
about to give a verdict by acclamation, when the opposite council, 
who was up to a thing or two, asked the child what made it cry. He 
pinched me, said the child. 
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the heavens hung in black, and angels hovering 
them at their death, prepared to accompany them in 
on the ascent : in which not often are we able to 
hend their meaning—seldom are we able to guess, whether 
they are using English, or the shadowy language of a dig 
tempered brain. To show what sublimity the human mind 
is capable of soaring to, I shall give you an extract froma 
printed oration. ‘The orator is describing the effect of the 
American Revolution ; and he cries out, (I heard him) with 
outstretched arms—his blood vessels distended, and his eyes 
glaring like a madman’s—* All Europe had long been ground 
down under the iron hand of oppression, except one little 
spot that had not yet been contaminated by the pestiferous 
blast of i. On the cloud-capt hills of Helvetia, the 
spark of’ liberty fanned by the zephyrs of heaven was not 
yet extinguished. Dark then as the political horizon was, 
the ball of fire was set in motion—the volcano began to 
belch forth, and it did not cease till it had torn up earth 


and sea.”’ 


Our Congressional speeches are also peculiar to our 
selves ; and were wholly unknown to the ancients. The 
assembling of our rulers to debate upon the concerns of 
State, reminds us of the Amphyctionic council and of the 
Roman Senate ; but we have only a few orations handed 
down to us, which were delivered before those assemblies ; 
and most of these are the garbled extracts contained in the 
books of historians. No nation before ours, ever thought 
of gathering together her wise men, hundreds of miles 
from their homes, to have them make speeches for home con- 
sumption ; to have them show forth their talents in de- 
bates, which are intended to be carried from one extremity 
of the Union to the other ; not to produce effect within 
the walls of legislation. We do believe, notwithstanding 
the declarations of many to the contrary, that it is-expect- 
ed of our rulers to mingle in debates ; and that iPa man, 
however great he may be in other respects, does not min- 
gle in this war of words, the public will soon consign him 
to insignificance. ‘The history of our statesmen will bear 
me out in this assertion ; for of those who have been 
wafted upwards by the breath of popular favour, how few 
there are who are not powerful in debate. We could 
easily illustrate this by personal allusions to men who are 
now shining in our Congress,—men, who, if they had not 
ventured to rise up among the mighty, and to show out in 
the full strength of their natures, would long since have 
ceased to be mentioned. It is then this expectation of the 


| public, which makes almost every man wish to engage in 
Our fourth-of-July orations are therefore || 


the debates of our national council ; and ‘it is this too, 
which, forcing all men forward into notice, renders our 
public speeches so prosy and so dull. Statesmen must be- 
come orators whether nature designed them for oratory or 


|| not ; because their constituents require it of them. ‘Thus 


all of every degree, from Goliath to the Lilliputian, step 
forward to fight for oratorical renown. Thus the bounds 
of intellect are thrown down ; genius catches the base 
contagion of lower minds ; and all appear nearly upon a 


‘| level, for all have an equal opportunity of revising their 
|| thoughts before they reach the public eye. And thus 
|| too the country is flooded with speeches made with all the 
‘| pomp of eloquence, upon almost every subject ; volumes 


which no man ever thinks of reading. 

But with all this multiplicity of speakers, however, 
there are none who bid fair to come up to the height of 
ancient oratory ; nor even to sit side by side with some of 
the best speakers of Europe. Not that we live in a land of 
less intellect ; not that our government offers a narrower 
field of oratory ; but we have not among us those master 
spirits, who will strive to come forward and wrest the 
sceptre of eloquence from the men of other days ; none of 
those who will spend months and years upon their thoughts 
before they publish them to the world—yea, spend their 
very lives, and consume themselves as it were upon the 
altar of their genius.(5) All other professions are crowd- 





(5) Men are more reasonable now than were then. Our 
lar assemblies are sifted | ee cdlillestees with the 

assemblies of Greece and Rome. Even the people of our towns are 
eajgped to be conried away by eratery, essing as they do, het wie 
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‘ed with aspirants ; and even this too with the upstarts of 


fame. All ages have been full of poets and minstrels, 
who have touched their lyres and strung their harps to 
i the sorrows of life ; but the muse of eloquence has 
ever had few votaries at her shrine. Antiquity herself 
with her gorgeous array of names, has left only two dis- 
tinguished orators ; while poet upon poet has added to her 
literary renown. Indeed the history of every country 
abounds with the votaries of Apollo ; but few there are, 
who have come down to us adorned with the garb and 
wreath of eloquence. This leads us to believe that ora- 
tory is a higher vocation than poetfy ; at least something 
more difficult to attain. We will not pretend to say that 
it requires loftier and diviner feelings ; but we believe it 
embraces a wider scope of talent ; more power and energy 
of mind, a more comprehensive view of subjects, and 
greater quickness of perception. It draws upon the very 
depth of genius ; calls into action the minutest faculty ; 
shows him as he is, before he has had time to collect and 
man himself, to gather his power, or to call up his resour- 


doubt. After waiting several weeks, I was peculiarly gra- 
tified to find in your amber of February 12th, a brief reply 
to some of my queries, As it was written in a spirit of 
liberality, I regret that its author ‘‘ could not spare time 
enough to answer me at length.’’ 

Disappointed in my apprehension of the importance 
which enlightened theologians and thinking christians would 
concur with me in ascribing to this subject, and sensible 
of the awkwardness of my situation, being neither a divine, 
nor a scholar—perhaps I should not have again troubled 


THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


referred to. I look at this subject as I would at any other— 
and simply: ask if a divine revelation was made to certain 
pious Jews, whether all the writings relating to it, or il- 
lustrative of it, have been handed downto us? If the book 
of Jasher is found to * elucidate many other parts of Scrip- 
ture’—why might not “the acts of Solomon’’—* the 
book of Nathan the Prophet’’—and of «« Gad the Seer,?— 
** the prophesy of Ahijah the Shilonite,”’—-and the “ Vi- 
sions of Iddo the Seer’? ? Why should not the “ book of 
Shemaiah the Prophet’’—and of ‘‘Iddo the Seer con- 





you, your respected correspondent, or learned readers, had 
I not met with an article containing what appears to me 
valuable information on a similar subject. In my state- 
ment of passages containing allusions to lost Hebrew books, 
I omitted to quote two—one in the tenth chapter of Joshua, 
and the other in the first chapter of the second book of 
Samuel,—relating to ‘‘the book of Jasher.’? Within a 
few days I have met with an article from the London 
Courier, purporting to be a letter from ‘* M. Samuel, of 
104 St. James street, Liverpool,”’ to the editor of that pa- 





ces. For aman to become an accomplished advocate in 
our courts of law, constituted as they are, it is no easy 
task. He must have a mind acute and subtle, ready to 
penetrate the hidden mysteries of the law ; to unravel the 
characters of men ; to find the secret springs of action ; 
the way to make his approaches, and the path for retreat- 
ing. No wonder then that where such a variety of ac- 
complishments are required, there are so few among the 
multitudes of Lawyers, who reach the height of their pro- 
fession ; so few who will spend their lives in that deep re- 
search of useful knowledge, which is necessary to raise 
them above the mass of mankind. In fact, eloquence re- 
quires the most exalted ambition, and the most persevering 
industry ; it requires an exertion of every faculty, which || 
man possesses ; the liveliest fancy, the warmest feelings, 
and a heart as open as the sky. No one may carry its | 
high places by storm—its honours are only to be acquired | 
by unwearied labour. 

We would recommend to our public speakers a little || 
more attention to the graces of oratory ; we would advise | 
them to put away the madness of party, and the stormy 
warfare of words ; and when they speak, to speak things || 
worthy of remembrance--which need not the momentary || | 
excitement of unhallowed passions to secure sympathy. || 

They should remember that this is the grand path-way || 
to distinction here. Here too, if any where, they ean |) 
compete with Britons, and stand on higher ground—-living || 
in a more liberal government ; with no kings, no nobles to | 
repress their thoughts: Besides, Britain has done nothing || 
in the way of eloquence, to be compared with the models 
of antiquity ; nothing at least that might have been ex- 
pected of a nation, which has shone so bright in every 
other sphere. 

Eloquence with us, is but in its infancy ; it has not 
broke out in the overpowering energy of the Athenian ora- 
tor; nor in the broad, wealthy luxariance of the Roman 
model. A gifted one has yet to appear ; and we may yet 
live to see the resurrection of oratory. A. 
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men are not to be moved. What would either Demosthenes or Cice- 
todo with one of our legislative bodies, ora North-American jury ? 
Nothing N. 











THE BIBLE. 
I publish the following with pleasure. N. 


Mr. Joun Neav,—Sir,—In your paper of January 15th 
I was kindly permitted to present some remarks on certain 
allusions, in the Old Testament, to Hebrew books or writ- 
ings, not therein contained, and of which J had no other 
knowledge than was gathered from those allusions. After 
stating the passages, as they stand in our translation, I ven- 
tured several enquiries, and suggested one or two inferen- 
ces, that forcibly presented themselves whenever I reflected 
on those passages. I did this in a spirit of enquiry after 
trath—in the hope that some one who is better acquainted 
with these subjects, T am permitted to be, would con- 
descend to elucidate passages, increase the public in- 


per, communicating the very acceptable intelligence that 
this ‘‘ book of Jasher’’ is now about being translated into 
the English language, and published in Hebrew and Eng- 
| lish. ‘Two copies of it appear to have been procured—one 
from the city of Gazan in Persia, and the other from an 
Israelite of Barbary, who presented it to M. Samuel. 
This gentleman, a learned and distinguished Jew, I should 
think, says of his copy that it is written in the Hebrew 
language—*‘ in a plain beautiful style that will sufficiently 
testify its great antiquity.’”,—That “it commences with 
the creation of man, containing very copious accounts of 
Jewish records, not at all mentioned in the Scripture, and 
reaches as far as Joshua. That <<‘ the two places in Scrip- 
ture wherein the book of Jasher is mentioned, are beauti- 
fully cleared up, throughout this book’’—and that ‘‘ through- 
out one hundred and sixty pages, it keeps up the same 
chaste, elegant, and historical style, as that much admired 
part of Scripture—the history of Joseph. It also eluci- 
| dates many other parts of Scripture, and will set right 
some of the most perplexing parts of chronology.”’ 
Your correspondent “ P.®’ asserts that «‘ the Jewish mo- 
| narchs held scribes in constant attendance, whose business 
it was to record the events which took place under their 
government, day by day.’? And he thinks ‘* it would re- 
quire a life-time’’ to read through these journals, had they 
been preserved to us. He says ‘* we have no evidence 
whatever that they were ever admitted by the Jews them- 
| selves into their sacred canon. We have sufficient evi- 
| dence that they were not.’’ ‘These remarks he appears to 
apply to all the books mentioned in the quotations I had 
| presented from the Old Testament ;—and 1 have no doubt 
| he would have also considered them equally true of the 
| *¢ Book of Jasher.”” 

On the last of his assertions, I am disposed to join issue 
with him. I should much like to see the evidence that 
the books referred to were not originally as highly esteemed, 
for Divine authority, or Inspiration, @s those which 
contain these allusions to them. My opinion that they 
| were thus considered by the writers of those historical 
books which wé have in the Old Testament, is founded on 
the exact similarity of phraseology by which they are 
spoken of, and that with which other books of that volume 
are quoted by the same writers. ‘‘ Now the acts of David 
the King, first and last, behold they are written in the book 
of Sarnuel the Seer (which we receive as divinely inspired, ) 
and in the book of Nathan the Prophet, and in the book of 
Gad the Seer’’—neither of which has come down to us. 
‘*« Now the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did 
Isaiah the Prophet the son of Amoz,ggrite.’’ Is not this 
an allusion to the same book of ntained in our Bi- 
ble? ** Now the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, and all 
that he did, are they not written in the book of the Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Judah?’’ I had always supposed, till 
I read the statement of ‘‘P.’’ that this was a direct refer- 
ence to our two books of Chronicles. 

I am not disposed to ‘* complain*’ that the Deity has not 














formation, and remove occasions of some perplexity apd 





preserved or caused to be placed in my hands, the books 


cerning genealogies’’—and of ‘* Jehu the son of Hanani, 
who is mentioned in the book of the Kings of Israel» ~ 
be as instructive and edifying, as the writings of Isaiah or 
any other of the Hebrew prophets and scribes? And if the 


| book of ‘* Jasher’’ has actually been found, why may we 


not hope that by suitable efforts, some or all of the others 
mentioned in the Old Testament may be recovered from 
the Jews in the East, or elsewhere ? 

I cannot close this communication without informing you, 
Mr. Neal, and your obliging correspondent * P.’’ that from 
my youth I have been a lover of the holy scriptures. 
There is instruction in them which has been to me exceed- 
ingly valuable. But there is much which is ambiguous— 
and if light can be thrown upon such portions, I wish to 
receive it. I must add that I am tired of the assumptions 
and assertions, and hypotheses and dogmatism of many 
divines ; who, because they have a pulpit to themselves, 
and can assert unanswered just what they please—treat 
their hearers as if they were under a moral obligation to 
believe whatever they are taught. I can put as little con- 
fidence in the mere assertions of this class of erring mor- 
tals, as in those of any other. Like political and all other 
partizans, they seem too ready to say any thing that suits 
their creed. Whenever I find a gentleman of this profes- 
sion who is willing to enlighten me by the communication 
of facts, and to assist me in my investigation of this most 
delightful and interesting subject, by imparting information, 
I hail him as a friend and a brother. But it is not my hap- 
piness to have access to many such divines, nor to enjoy 
the acquaintance of many such religionists. Although a 
constant attendant on church, twice at least on every 
‘* Sabbath,” I do not get a new fact respecting the funda- 
mental truths of theology, once in a year. 

Believing that many others are in a similar state of mind, 
I suggested in my first communication, the expediency of 
our clergy giving more attention to these topics, and occa- 
sionally dedicating a lecture or sermon to their discussion. 
If your worthy correspondent ** P.’’ is’ of this profession, 
and will prepare a series of discourses of this description, 
making known the time and place of their delivery—I pro- 
mise him, by providential permission, to add one to the 
number of his hearers. I invite him to do this, because I 
am much pleased with his temper, or tone of discussion. 
If he is not a clergyman, and can find time to communicate 
avy thing further, and with particularity io reply to what I 
have now said, J will thank him. 

Truth, facts, light—from whatever source ,—will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by w. 








It.is difficult from description merely, to conceive how 
formal and tedious are the first speeches of some new-made 
representatives. In a neighbouring state, some years since, 
after listening to such a speech for one or two hours, many 
of the members of the house fell asleep, and a few were 
now and then heard to snore. On this, the speaker inter- 
rupted the young orator, with—* Sir, I call you to order— 
not for snoring yourself, but for disturbing the slumbers of 
others, on this interesting occasion.”” 

One passion is more effectually driven out by another 
than by reason. 

It was remarked by Louis 14th, that when he bestowed 
an office, he made a hundred discontented and one un- 
grateful. 

Great men often pretend that they miscarry in this or 
that undertaking, only by having a mind too great for so 





minute employment. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
A true friend writes as follows : | 


But my friend, do not again make so great a mis- | 
take as to find fault with the public because they | 
are not sufficiently sensible of your merit. (1) If || 
the public owes you a debt of gratitude,—remind || 
them of it, and the debt is paid—the claim is for | 
ever cancelled ; and, what is worse, the claimant a 
general laughing-stock. (2) Do the public all the | 
good that you may have the heart for, and if they } 
are insensible of it, neither decency nor propriety— || 
no, nor a regard for your own interest requires that ! 
you should tell them so. (3) If you do good, in- | 
dulging a secret hope that you may be well reward- || 
ed for it, I can tell you, although I am neither a pro- 1 
phet nor a prophet’s son, that you will be disap- } 
pointed. (4) 





To which I reply as follows : 

(1) And why not? Why, if the public were really || 
insensible to a man’s merit, why should he not re- 
proach them for it? Is he to suffer because they || 
are blind, or ungrateful? I am afraid these every | 
day maxims of the world are short-sighted. Sup- 
pose you have done the public a favour, and they i 
are insensible of it, or deny it, or give others credit || 
for what you have done, it may be at Jarge sacrifi- | 
ces,—why should you not speak the truth? Why | 
not reproach them for their insensibility, or injus- || 
tice? If it does not make them grateful, as a body, | 
it may make some of them wiser and therefore better | 


as individuals; it may make others enquire into | 


their own interest asa part of the whole; it may | not do that which he must do for another! 


encourage others to persevere in spite of the apathy \ 
or indifference of the multitude—for every thing on || 
earth is done by example. Energy begets energy ; 
Virtue, virtue ; truth, truth. 


But the charge is founded in error. The senior | 
editor has not “ found fault with the public, because 
they are not sufficiently sensible of his merit.”, On 
the contrary, he has acknowledged that they have 
humbled him, as a public, by the good opinion 
they have expressed of what he has done, all his 
faults and follies, and all their mistakes and re- | 
proaches to the contrary notwithstanding. 


But perhaps my friend refers to a late paper in 
the Yankee, where the senior Editor had occasion 
to state several facts, touching what had been done | 
by him during the past year. That was not a re- | 
proach for all the public—it was only a defence, be- | 
fore them, against loud and repeated charges, made | 
by a part againt the senior editor, of a decay of zeal, | 
a change of purpose, a neglect of duty. How were 
these charges to be answered, if not by facts, plain 
facts? And why should not facts he stated in plain 
language ? Why in a round-about third-person 
style (as here.) 

(2) I don’t believe a word of this, No man ever 
yet became a laughing-stock by telling such truth of | 
himself. No man, who reproaches the public, not 
with words, but with facts, ever can be a laughing- 
stock. The vain may laugh—for “itis our own 
vanity that makes the vanity of another so insup- 
portable ;” they, whose claims are allowed by the 
public, they who know that they are over-estima- 
ted, and they about whom it is the fashion to speak 
the truth may smile, and others in accordance with 
the vulgar common-sense of the world, may cry 
what a pity ;—but still there may be, and there 
generally is a goodly. portion, who stand up when 
they see the truth,.and wonder they never suspect- 
ed it before, and who, while they are incited to do 





justice, not merely to others, but to themselves (for 
every labourer is worthy of his iffe, and to withhold 
it, is to discourage virtue itself, and disinterestedness 
itself;) and there are some wise enough to perceive 
and good enough to acknowledge that, if he had 
not published the truth of himself, in spite of the 
every day maxims of the world, the truth never 
would have been known; and that, therefore, some 
encouragement to virtue and some discouragement 
for vice, would have been lost. For if you give 
the reward of well-doing to him that does ill—or 
refuse it, no matter why, whether from ignorance 
or wilfulness, to him that does well, what is that 
but encouraging the bad and discouraging the 
good ? 


(3) I deny all this. If the public are insensible, 


| as they sometimes are, to the good you have done 
| them, and are doing them, why may you not pub- 
| lish the truth to them? 


Will it not make them 
wiser, and therefore better? Will you not give 
them an opportunity of being just? What should 
hinder a man for example, if he were the true au- 
thor of a great discovery, which the world may 
have attributed to another, what should hinder a 
man from avowing his proprietorship? Nay, more 


—would it not be his duty, as a lover of truth, and 


a punisher of falsehood, apart from all personal 
consideration, to declare the fact, even though he 
were to be regarded for a time as an egotist? If it 
were the case of another, and he knew the fraud, 
if he did not make it known, he would be covered 
with reproach ; and yet—in self-defence, he may 
Lo the 
wisdom of the multitude ; the creed of the modest! 


(4) I deny this too. I believe, conscientiously 
believe, and I think the interest of society requires 
| the encouragement of such a belief, that no man 
| who does good, even though he indulges a secret 
hope of reward, will ever be disappointed. No— 
no—he shall not be disappointed. It is not in the 
nature of things that he should. He may look 
for wealth, power, fame, or a compound of the 
three, for such is the law here, that he who has 
much of one, has less of the other two; and yet 
he shall not be disappointed. To say nothing of 


| the enjoyment of hope—the enjoyment there is in 
| doing good, even with a view to reward here, the || 


enjoyment that accompanies not merely the exer- 


|| cise, but the very consciousness of the power to do 


good,—to say nothing of all this—the secret shall 
not be kept forever; he shall have another and a 
, loftier reward, hereafter,—wealth, and fame, and 


| power, even, in this world, proportioned to all the |, 


good he has done. Do you doubt this? Look 
around you. Do we not know the author of every 
| great and useful discovery by name? Of every 
| great benefactor to the human race? But who 
/ was the author of printing you may ask. There 
was no author of printing—the first discoverer dis- 
covered nothing ; but after a while types were used, 
and he who used them (Dr. Fauste) did more than 
all that preceded him, and therefore has the credit 
of it. So with a multitude of other cases. And are 
not even most of the little beneféctors, and the little 
discoveries, we far as they should be? Ifthe 
author do not proclaim it, bis friends will—and after 
a time, others. But if so, why need a man do it 
for himself? Answer—Is it nothing to enjoy a 
part of your reward here, and speedily? Is it 
nothing to have the world in error even about 
yourself, though you are assured the error will not 
be forever? N. 
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Tue Disownep. By the author of Pelham. 

Since the brief notice which appeared in a late number 
of the Yankee, I have been able to read this work through; 
and the result is, that I, for one, am satisfied that the Dis. 
| owmnn is an earlier production of the author’s than Pex. 
| HAM, though it is extremely probable that the Disowned 
has been overhauled by him, since the success of Pelham, 
| and ornamented with afew chapters, characters, and scenes, 
| together with a multitude of detached beauties. 
| Let any body look at the rawness of some of the charac- 
| ters,—characters that are made, by the eternal repetition 
| of a few favourite words, or by talking for ever on the same 
| subject ; at Brown, with Lady Woddilove and his pre 
| sents, and at the fool who talks about rolling in the coach, 
| and at the other who dabbles in metaphysics,—and say 
| whether all these things are not, to the masterly work in 
| Pelham and in parts of the Disowned, what the labour of a 
| boy would be, compared with the energetic and serious ef- 
| forts of a full-grown man. They are too Cooperish by 

half. 
There are vulgarisms in both works, however, which 
deserve reproof. ‘‘ Even fear, the most contemptible’ of 
| the passions, becomes tragic directly it becomes agony,” 
| vol. i. p. 151. ** So, I dine with you, Lord St. George, 
to-day, said the Duke, who shall I meet ?’’ vol. i. p. 250. 
| ‘* Directly Lord Aspeden obtains another appointment.” 
|| p. 171. ** Directly the sixth month of his mourning ex- 
|| pires.”? p. 68, vol. ii. ‘* Directly Linden perceived that 
| he was observed, he rose.” p. 173. ‘* All Linden’s for- 
mer agitation was vanished.”’ p. 256. ‘‘ Directly I can 
| be spared.”? vol. ii. p. 186,—all which are barefaced Eng- 
| lish barbarities ; directly you see them, you know them for 
‘such. The Yankee word grade occurs too in this very 
stylish book ; a new thing in the history of the day. But 
| now that lengthy is adopted over sea, we should be sur- 
prised at nothing. 

Of utility, however, the author is a declared and thor- 
oughgoing disciple ; and the Disowned among other things, 
would appear to have been re-written for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the sublime virtue of that system. We find allu- 
| sions to it, besprinkled over both volumes ; the reference 
| to a review of Moore’s Epicurean, in the W. R. p. 243, 
vol. i. is the boldest, and a very bold one it is for a novel. 
| And again, p. 270, ‘* Perfect happiness in our present state 
| is impossible ; for Hobbes says justly, that our nature is in- 
| separable from desires, and that the very word desire (the 











| craving for something not possessed) implies that our pre- 
sent felicity is not complete. But there is one way of ob- 
| taining what we may term, if not utter, at least mortal hap- 
| piness ; it is this—a sincere and unrelazxing activity for 
the happiness of others. In that one maxim is concen- 
| trated whatever is noble in morality, sublime in religion, or 
unanswerable in truth. In that pursuit, we have all scope 
for whatever is excellent in our hearts, and none for the 
petty passions which our nature is heir to.”” How truly 
and how eloquently said ! 

Nor does our author stop here. He has even courage 
enough to introduce the word UrriiTar1An into his no- 
vel ; a word which, when this paper was set up, nobody 
on this side of the water, and but few on the other side, 
knew the meaning of. ‘‘ The evil we do in the world is 
often paid back in the bosom of home. Mr. Vasavour Mor- 
daunt was, like Crawford, a mistaken Utilitarian: he 
had lived utterly and invariably for self; but instead of 
uniting self-interest with the interest of others, he consider- 
ed them as perfectly incompatible.”’ vol. ii. p. 29. 

' And again—p. 94—*‘ Could it be perilous to task our 
reason even to the utmost, in the investigation of the true 
utility and hidden wisdom of the works of God, when God 
himself had ordained, that only through some exertion of 
our reason should we know either from Nature or Revela- 
| tion that he himself existed :”’——ph96—“ Yes ! it is the 
mast beautiful truth in morals, that we have no such 
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thing as a distinct and divided interest from our race. 
In their welfare is ours ; and by choosing the broadest path 
to effect their happiness, we choose the surest and the 
shortest to our own. As I read and pondered over these 
traths, I was sensible that a great change was working a 
fresh world out of the former materials of my mind. My 
passions, which before I had checked into uselessness, or 
excited to destruction, now started forth into a nobler shape, 
and prepared for a new direction ; instead of urging me to 
individual aggrandizement, they panted for universal good, 
and coveted the reward of Ambition only for the triumphs 
of Benevolence.” The author is in the right path here ; 
he certainly understands the subject of utility. These are 
the highest doctrines of the craft. ‘‘ Singular confusion of 
terms |’ he adds in a note, p. 14. Self-interest was also 
the pervading principle of Mordaunt’s philosophy. Mor- 
daunt is the hero—and a true hero he is ; but the self-inte- 
rest that he follows, instead of being the short-sighted self- 
ishness of the vulgar, was the magnificent selfishness of the 
martyr, the self-regarding interest of the good and wise and 

And so too, at the conclusio, he says—‘* Forgive 
him, if his desire to mingle utility with interest has ap- 
peared to you, too frequent and unveiled.” 

Still, however, there are some shocking violations of uti- 
lity in the behaviour of the hero, who prepares to fight a 
duel, as a thing not to be avoided : of both heroes I might 
say, for the other actually does fight one with his half bro- 
ther, receives a shot, and goes off with an apostrophe. 
There is a little too much of German too in the issue, the 
clouds, the bier, &c. So much for lack of principle ; so 
mach for a lack of preparation. Lovers of utility, if they 
fight duels, do not fight them for such reasons, nor do they 
fancy funeral processions in the sky. 

I observe not a few startling resemblances to a crazy 
thing that appeared in this country some years ago, and 
was immediately republished over sea—Locan. For ex- 
ample, what is said of the behaviour of the hero, of the 
star, of the language and look of the chief hero—the reader 
of Logan must perceive the resemblance. 

**As Mordaunt spoke, his voice changed ; he paused 
abruptly, and pointing to a distant quarter of the heavens, 
said, 

** Look yonder; do you see, in the far horizon, one 
large and solitary star, that, at this very moment, seems 
to waz pale and paler as my hands point to it ? 

‘* I see it—it shrinks and soars while we gaze, in the 
further depths of heaven, as if it were seeking to rise to 
some higher orbit. 

‘* And do you see, rejoined Mordaunt, yon fleecy, but 
dark cloud, which sweeps slowly along the sky towards it ? 
What shape does that cloud wear to your eyes ? 

*« It seems to me to assume the exact resemblance of a 
procession ; whether of mirth or burial— * * * But 
see—that cloud has passed over the star; and now it 
rolls away, look, the star itself has vanished into the 
heavens.’’ All which is far too youthful for the best part 
of the book. N, 





TriaL: Commonwealth of Massachusetts versus 
David Lee Child (of the Massachusetts Journal), 
for a libel on the Honourable (?} John Keyes, &c. 
Reported by John W. Whitman. 

Mr. Child has done himself credit in this affair. 
He has behaved as an Editor should behave.—Be- 
ing told that an unjustifiable preference had been 
proposed by a Senator of Massachusetts, in favour 
of one applicant over others ; and being told so by 
a respectable man, Mr. Child published the fact to 
the world ;—the*fact, Isay, for if the verdict of 
the jury were not in the way, it would seem diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that the charge was 
substantially true. 

But Mr. David Lee Child has been found guilty : 
and this, in spite of the conflict of testimony—the 
self-contradiction of the State’s witnesses—and the 
different accounts published and uttered before the 





trial. Supposing the issue to be what it should be ; 
and it would be going too far, to insinuate that ei- 
ther Mr. Keyes (the Honourable Mr. Keyes, as we 
republicans call our Senators) or his witnesses 
were forgetful or mistaken, or that the jury were 
out of their senses, or so tired to death by the long 
trial, as to give judgment by acast of the die—sup- 
posing the judgment to be righteous, I say, how on 
earth is an editor to behave hereafter? Hearing 
such stories of a public officer, if he does not pub- 
lish him, he betrays the high trust of the people : 
if he does, he may be convicted and punished as a 
criminal. He cannot know, of his own knowledge, 
that any one thing is true—I mean just what I say 
—he cannot know that any one thing is true, of the 
thousands that he is obliged to report every week ; 
and yet, he must report them—he must take all the 
risk upon himself—and after all, he is at the mercy 
of accident, or a tired out jury. Suppose a case. 
What if a man of the highest respectability were to 
step into your office and say—I saw Mr. A. B. a 
candidate for office put his hand into his neigh- 
bour’s pocket and steal his watch. If you do not 
believe me, ask Mr.C.D. And so you go to see 
the said Mr. C. D.—and the same story is told by‘ 
him, with a few slight variations, either of place, or. 
time, or perhaps instead of a watch, it may be a 
watch chain that the candidate stole, or tried to 
steal. Whatthen? Is Mr. Child sure of the fact 
now ? May not both of his good friends he mista- 
ken, or guilty of untruth? To be sure they may. 
If he goes to another—another—and another, it is 
the same—they do not eractly agree: if they speak 
the truth, they cannot. And so, he must publish at 
his peril, after he has taken so much trouble to 
know the truth, must he? Is this right? Is it 
fair? Is it safe? 

We see what the apprehensions of the law are in 
other cases affecting public justice. A member of 
the legislature, a witness before a grand jury, a 
lawyer—none of these are to be questioned for 
what they say or do, in certain cases, lest it may 
discourage others frm doing their duty to the public 
fearlessly and promptly. But who needs the pro- 
tection of the law, so much as the honest editor ? 
If he is afraid, who will have the courage to speak 
out? No, no, juries must learn charity ; if they 
wish to be informed, or protected as citizens, they 
must be more indulgent, as jury-men, to honest 
error. 

For myself,I know nothing of Mr. Keyes—he may 
be, and I dare say is, judging by what is acknowl- 
edged on the trial, a very worthy, as well as Hon- 
OURABLE man; but perhaps he may be mistaken— 
perhaps he did say something of the sort charged 
to him—and though he may not bave intended to 
give a corrupt preference to True & Greene, still 
it may have appeared so to Mr. Child; in which 
case—I put it to Mr. Keyes’s conscience as an hon- 
est man, was it not the duty of Mr. C. to denounce 
him to the public ? N. 





Our young friend below—why should he put a (?) to the 
word friend ?—has really a pretty taste for poetry, and 
we should be sorry to have him mistake us. Eps. 
Mr. Neax,—Excuse me, friend (?) for having mistaken 

your meaning : really I thought you recommended it as a 

fine subject for poetasters to scribble on ; but I now per- 

ceive that you only intended it as “‘ a hit’ for their pro- 
pensity to rhyme on war and great men—on Marco Bozza- 
rises and Kanarises. But I pray you not to construe my 





petty affair on the same shelf with that brilliant production 
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by Halleck: I have more sense than that, thank Heaven ! 
I believe I understand you now ; you think me incapable 
of doing justice to so fine a subject, and you are right—so I 
have attempted something of a lower order. I have en- 
deavoured to put into verse, a thing of every day—or rather 
night—occurrence ; for almost every summer ‘ moon- 
shiny’’ night, there are parties of pleasure sailing on the 
beautiful stream that rolls so gently past my native village— 
even on the far-famed Susquehanna. In its construction I 
have aimed at simplicity ; and there is no doubt of its truth, 
for I have witnessed such scenes. May it meet your ap- 
probation ! , v 
LINES. 
Out on the glassy-bosom’d wave 
The mirror’d stars in holy dance 

Display their glitt’ring trains ; 
The serring (1) foam in slow advance 
‘The isolated birches lave, 

And mournfully complains, 
The broken, craggy rocks among, 
In numbers rough, and hoarsely sung. 


Soft Zephyr’s voice in whispers low 
Commingles with the purling flow 
Of Susqua’s waters bright ; 
And on her shining surface free 
Sails out a joyous coterie, 
Enrob’d in beauty’s light. 
Uprising in the midnight air, 
High swell the sounding lays 
Of Heav’n-ton’d voices, breathing there 
The softest notes of praise ; 
And the measured motion of the oar, 
Wild cadence to the music bore. (2) 


Now o’er the green and shiny wave 
* Slow dies the thrilling (3) sound, 
And all is hush’d and quiet, save 
‘The rolling foam around. 
JULIAN. 
Columbia, Pa. Feb. 20, 1829. 


(1) A good word, but so little in use, that nobody perhaps will un- 
derstand it. N. 
(2) I hate this confusion of tenses—I should say 
Beats time upon the far-off shore. N. 
N 


(3) Thrilling. Query—would not breathing be better ? 





Messrs. Editors,—As I was travelling a few months since 
in an adjacent county, I met with the fgllowing prescrip- 
tion of a Physician, which I copied verbatim et literatim, 
and now send to you. Had it been from a foreigner who 
had not had time to become acquainted with our language, 
or from an unfortunate but unassuming empirick, charity 
would prohibit its being made public—but so far from this, 
the author of it pretends to have not merely a perfect know- 
ledge of medicine, but an intimate acquaintance with the 
English language and most of the languages of Europe. He 
has passed about twenty years in this country, and has seen 
his unfounded and ridiculous pretensions believed with un- 
doubting credulity. On being informed of the extent and 
manner of his practice, and the deception he daily makes 
use of, I could not forbear giving credence to the opinion 
that patronage in medicine frequently depends on any thing 
else rather than merit. M. C. C. 

take of the Pottel No 1 one tabele Spune ful Evry 4 
or a ea he take one tabele Spune fulle 3 dime in 
the Daye Morning and Nonn and bey goin to Baed—and 
the Pottele No 8 take and rop the Goinds vit 3 or 4 dimes 
stake of the Pils No 4 aig 4 Neith 4—and of the No 5 
take Evry Morning 2 for the fost befor you Gife him Eni 
Ding and the Pottele wat tEnd Marck’t take and Sack’t op 
weel and Gife him 6 tabele Spun fule in the Daye 





LonGrviry.-—Died on 28th ult. at Westbrook, Eben- 
ezer Winslow, in his 80th year, being the fourth brother 
that has died within about two years, averaging upwards 
of four score ; and there are now living two brothers and 
two sisters of the same family, whose ages united average 





ve been remarkable for sobriety and industry. 2 
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AFARA. A Poem. New-York. | 
The avthor of this poem is probably deranged. And yet | 
there are passages in it of extrabrdinary power and beauty. 
He may not be a raving madman ; he may not be even out | 
of his head in the common acceptation of the word, nothing 
more than a little eccentrie,—but he is dreadfully deranged 
nevertheless, if a body may be allowed to make up his 
mind, by the signs thereof in the poem. 
Take a passage in proof— 


| 


«* Poor prostrate Prince of wickedness, arise ; 

A friend is near thee ; Jook him in the face. 

Afara’s heart heaved, and his gushing tears 

Soon emptied its burst cistern, and behold 

A blessed change of pleasant lightness seemed 

To fill the wondering void. ‘The accents softened 

As the thunder’s look fades to a solemn star-ray ; 

Without sound, they whispered, Wilt thou let me breathe 

within e 

Thy desert heart, a power that, like sweet spring, 

Will fill it with a shining sense of odour and of light? 
A faint, cold smile replied, in» pale humility and doubt : 
Could mortal strength turn this wild barren heart 

From its strange dreariness, to the fresh bliss of such a 








There—the passages in italics are marked, not because | 
they have any meaning, either alone, or together, for they | 
have not, but simply because they contain two fine ideas | 


| 
j 


change ?”’ 


without meaning. 

But the following verses,—Who cannot see and feel the 
breath of true poetry here? though every stanza is outrag- | 
ed with extravagance or obliquity ? 





And if at last he struggles from the shame 
That wrapped him, like a shroud, in folly’s arms, 
Ye are the breathing Lights that led his name, 
Before that faith the Sufferer’s blood embalms ; 
Firm to that faith will he for ever stand. 
Satan may tempt his worst—take Woman’s form ; 
The timid glance, hot cheek, and quiet hand, 
And face with Nature’s blushing frailty warm ; 
For O, enchanting Virtue, thou art grand, 
And givest to thy lured disciples power 
To stand the strongest in the softest hour, 
When Evil hopes to blast us with a smile— 
Trust him for only once—once more, 
And ye will see the mystic power of God, 
That maketh even the infirm and vile 
Move where Earth’s mightiest have not strength to tread. 
Scourged by severe Reflection’s blessed rod, 
The lonely Convert firmly lifts his head, 

And with a tear, a silent prayer, and smile, 
Saith to the world—Ye who have never known 
Temptation’s triumph— cast ye the first stone.’ 

“ Thepdore’s birth-day, 10th Feb. 1829.” 


Brief ‘specimens might be given of a remarkable way of 
seeing things in the author ; but I have no room for more 
Ahan the following—which is admirable, to be sure. 


«* And thou wert (1) lowered to the ocean’s arms, 

And rough cheeks channelled tears before the rite, 
And faces that had fronted maddened storms, 

Blanched as they watched the dreary glimpse of white 
That flitted through the sobbing, watery dark, 

And sunk away for ever.” 


P. S.—Deranged or not, there is every thing to hope, 





“ Young , 2 Midshipman on board one of our national vessels, 
and the idol of the crew, died a few years since of a fever, and 
was buried on the coast of Cuba. 
«* A level light was on the wave ; . 
The sundown lay like a gilded column ; 

A boat rowed off to a fresh formed grave, | 
While the voice of the minute gun was solemn. 

That splendid fall of fading light, 
That lay across the dark’ning water, 

Might turn Ambition’s cheek so white, 
She’d image Death’s triumphant daughter. | 

Thus pass at Jast the pomps of life; } 
Genius and Glory’s wild devotion, 

After their hour of gorgeous strife, 
Fade like fhe sundown on the ocean. 

The muffled dirk, the flag half-mast, 

The sailor’s footstep weak and hurried ; 

A wet glance to the dim coast cast, 

Told that a favourite had been buried. 

One whose lone habits promised much ; 

Whose calm eye, clenched lip, thoughtful manner, 

Said sworded decks would shrink from such, 

Before his nailed and naked banner. 
The violent wave, the blazing cloud, 
That lighted darkness to the ocean ; 

The surge that crossed the shrieking shrowd, 
Were shadows of his heart’s emotion. 

He died not as he wished to die, 

With danger, carnage, victory round him, 

His nation’s standard soaring high, 

And the foe’s—it never bound him.”’ 


And the following has a calm, rare spirit, which deserves 
to be encouraged, pervading every part of the whole. 


“TO THEODORE, THERESA, COUSIN CORA, 
AND ANN. 


‘* To you, my pensive Sister, my sweet Coz, and Him, 
And Her whose clouded name a Star would suit, 
Doth calm and true affection warm and dim 
Lay down this little book, with grateful fondness mute. 
For ye four faithful Ones have always been, 
Kind to the haughty Outcast, through each hour, 
When clasped by feeling, fancy, sense, and sin, 
He sunk a heavenly in a hellish power ; 





and little to fear, in the course now adopted by the author, 
| whose name, if the copy-right speaks truth, is Mc Donald 


Clarke, N. 


(1) Wast. N. 





two or three of the passages are feeble—** They wished 
it were a warmer clime,”’ for example. N. 


THE FROZEN HOST. 


A hundred years ago, a Swedish army perished on the 
mountains of Norway. 


A HosT is out, 
Their tread is on the air— 
And cometh on the heavy shout, 
For many men are there ; 
While Sweden’s hills and valleys ring 
To a multitude’s loud murmuring. 


The prayer is said, 
And men have bent the knee— 
Yea, holy men—to God for aid, 
To God—for victory. 
That He, who gave all creatures breath, 
Would aid them in their deeds of death.— 


And on they go— 
Like men who have a charm 
To keep them from an overthrow, 
To save their lives from harm— 
So cheerfully they march along 
For Norway’s hills—high, proud, and strong. 


Months have gone by— 
No tidings of that host ; 
And none have heard their battle-cry, 
No strife is won or lost. 
While days and months and years shall be, 
They will not reach their destiny. 





They met their foe— 
The mightiest must yield ; 

They found Death in the mountain snow, 
Not on the battle field. 
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“The Ice-King was their foe, and he 
Had many glories there; 

The mountains were his company— 
The white and freezing air ; 

The cold sun as he'came at noon— 

The bright blue sky—the icy moon. 

For aye would come the ice and snow— 

For aye the freezing winds would blow. 


And then the night— 
It was to them a dreary time ; 
And when the stars came up full bright, 
They wished it were a warmer clime ; 
And that the cold light of the moon, 
Were like the hottest sun at noon. 


It colder grew— 
And clouds came o’er the sun, 
The fierce North wind as loudly blew, 
As it the ear would stun ; 
And then therg came great storms of snow, 
And stayed— men that went so slow. 


The strife is o’er— 

The victory is won ; 
That host is there for evermore, 

But of its men—no one 
Shall e’er his loved home see again— 
It is a host of frozen men,— 
The North wind with its murmuring, 
Is all that will their requiem sing. 

ALBERT, 





I look upon common sense to be to the mind, what con- 
science is to the heart,—the faithful and tonstant monitor 
of what is right or wrong. And I am convinced that nd 
man commits a crime or a folly, but against the manifest 
and sensible representations of the one or the other. 

Affectation is the only source, and at the same time the 
only justifiable object, of ridicule ; for there is nothing truer 
than the trite observation, that people are never ridiculous 
for being what they really are, but for affecting what they 
really are not. 

There never was a poet or an orator, said Cicero, who 
thought any one preferable to himself,—this is the case 
even with bad ones. 

It is natural to the multitude to be governed by names 
rather than things ; and the constant art of parties to keep 
up this prejudice. 
— 
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